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SENATOR PEPPER SUBSCRIBES 


Dear Sir: 

I regard my $1 subscription to your mag- 
azine as one of the best investments I have 
ever made. Your magazine not only gives 
me hours of reading pleasure each month, 
it also keeps me well posted on Florida's 
conservation progress. As an ardent sports- 
man, I have long recognized the necessity 
for public education in a successful wild- 
life conservation program. In my opinion, 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE is doing yeoman 
service in that direction. Keep up the good 
work. 

CLAUDE PEPPER, 
U. S. SENATOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
Dear Sir: 

I have several friends that I would like 
to send FLORIDA WILDLIFE to for 
Christmas presents, not only here in Florida 
but in other states as far away as Wash- 
ington State. Undoubtedly other subscribers 
would like to do the same. If each of your 
17,000 subscribers would send ten gift sub- 
scriptions to friends it would certainly ad- 
vertise Florida. 

I feel sure that this could be done if you 
resented it to your readers. A gift card 
could be sent along with the first issue of 
the magazine. How about it? 

M. L. NOFTSGER, 
Dallas, Texas 


MARRIAGE AND US 
Dear Sir: 

Here’s $1 for my subscription to your 
magazine. 

I don’t hesitate to say that I consider 
this the most value for a dollar I have ob- 
tained since I got my marriage license 
twenty odd years ago. 

D. J. MUNROE, 
Tallahassee. 
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This dramatic picture, 
taken by the _ Florida 
News and Photo Service, 
captures some of wild 
foreboding beauty of the 
trackless Everglades. 
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Rattlesnakes may not be very 
popular, but they add up to 


a million - dollar industry 





HILE you and I have carefully side- 

stepped diamond-back rattlesnakes on 

our trips afield, the much despised 
and highly feared reptile has become the source 
of a business in Florida that is approaching the 
two million dollar mark annually. 


As a matter of fact, the state’s rattlesnake 
deal has become so attractive within recent years 
that an estimated 120 professional hunters 
throughout the state are devoting full time to 
catching and selling them. Last year the average 
rattler captured by professional hunters brought 
between six and seven dollars in a ready market 
that absorbed more than 20,000 during that 
period. Although there is no accurate check of 
amateur hunters who earned a tidy sum while 
catching ’em alive, it’s a cinch bet there are 
hundreds of them. 


Rattlers serve countless purposes after their 
eapture in Florida. Many of them, exhibited at 
zoos throughout the nation, and behind the gawdy 











Thousands of rattlers annually provide products that range from mamma’s $72.50 snakeskin 

purse to bottles of oil that pitchmen guarantee as a sure cure of everything from hookworm 

to arthritis. The artist, left above, is shown lacing a snakeskin billfold while her companion 
twines rattler skin around souvenir pencils. 


banners of carnival side-shows, attract 
fearsome gasps from crowds of awed 
spectators. Other thousands supply the 
products that range from mamma’s 
$72.50 snake-skin purse to a bottle of 
oil that pitchmen guarantee as a sure 
cure for everything ranging from 
hookworms to arthritis. 


The ancient gag about Chicago meat 
packers marketing everything from a 


pig except his squeal is handed a back 
seat position when compared to the 
products derived from diamondbacks! 
Everything from him is salvaged and 
sold—even including the rattles that 


Using a pair of apothecary scales, one of the women, above, carefully weighs rattlesnake 
venom crystals that eventually will become antivenin—the only antidote for snakebite. In 
the foreground, labels are being placed on hundreds of cans of choice rattlesnake meat. 





are eagerly purchased as souvenirs by 
tourists at two-bits apiece. 

Yes, Florida’s rattlesnake market 
has developed into a mighty big deal 
and it’s all happened since 1925 when 
the dangerous reptiles were merely 
something to kill and throw into a 
fence corner. Today, nearly 10 reput- 
able firms throughout the state supply 
an unlimited outlet for live snakes or 
undamaged skins. The Ross Allen 
Reptile Institute, at Silver Springs, is 
recognized as the largest single hand- 
ler of diamondbacks in the state. Al- 
though they purchase nothing except 
uninjured, living specimens, the Insti- 
tute actually bought more than 8,000 
last year. 

Generally, the live rattlesnake mar- 
ket price is figured on the basis of a 
dollar a foot throughout the state; 
however, the latest market quotation 
submitted by the Allen Institute offers 
25 cents for baby rattlers; 40 cents 
for 18-inchers; a half dollar for two- 
footers; 75 cents for 30-inchers; a 
dollar for three-footers; $5 for four- 
footers; $6 for five-footers; $8 for 
six-footers; and $25 for seven-footers. 
In addition, Allen has a standing offer 
of $200 for an eight-foot rattler, a 
size that has yet to be recorded in 
Florida. Records disclose that the 
largest diamondback ever captured 
measured seven feet and three inches. 
It was caught alive near Winter Haven 
in Polk County, in 1931, and weighed 
15 pounds. 

N ST. PETERSBURG, 8S. W. Thomson, 

owner of the Florida Wild Animal 
Ranch, offers an important outlet for 
skins and live snakes too. Thomson is 
recognized as one of the state’s largest 
manufacturers of snake skin products 
and employs four persons in the year- 
round making of purses, billfolds, 
belts and countless novelty articles. In 
addition he ships hundreds of living 
specimens to zoos, circuses and car- 
nivals annually. A partial list of other 
jobbers who buy and sell live rattlers 
includes the Bonita Springs Reptile 
Gardens; the Tarpon Zoo, Tarpon 
Springs; Thompson Game Farm, Clew- 
iston; and Frank Bombina, Clear- 
water. 

According to the records, it was in 
1927 that rattlesnakes first attained a 
market value. This miracle took place 
when a Dr. Childs offered Ross Allen 
$2 each for 250 rattlers to be used in 
a snake show he later framed in the 
north. 

“He had no idea that I could fill the 
order when he gave it to me,” Allen 
recalled several weeks ago, “and I was 
just as dubious about filling it. How- 
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ever, we caught all of them in the 
Winter Haven area and, three months 
later, the order was filled and Dr. 


Two years later, in 1929, Allen pub- 
licly announced his intention of buy- 
ing rattlers in quantities. The price he 
offered was $1 a head and as a result, 
Florida’s first clan of professionai 
snake hunters started springing up. 
During that period, Guy Johnson, of 
Arcadia, became recognized as one of 
Florida’s most successful and efficient 
hunters. Throughout a year, according 
to often repeated yarns, he managed 
to average 20 a day. A state record, 
that evidently still stands, was estab- 
lished by Johnson and Allen when they 
succeeded in bagging 338 in a single 
Gay. The smallest measured four and 
a half feet and the biggest five feet. 

Rattlesnake values received a sub- 
stantial boost in 1932 when various 
pharmaceutical laboratories started 
placing small orders for snake venom 
to be used in preparing anti-venin to 
be administered to snake-bite victims. 
They became even more valuable the 
following year, in 1983, when Roy 
Montgomery, of Miami, succeeded in 
tanning the first skins that could be 
fashioned into such articles as purses, 
shoes, belts and billfolds. 

In 1936, the late George End de- 


@ ts paid in full.” 


@mveloped the idea of canning snake 


eat at Arcadia as an extraordinary 


and out-of-this-world delicacy. Today, 


the meat is particularly popular in 
eastern and western United States and 
a five-ounce can usually retails at 
from $2.50 to $2.75. 

Now that there is a sure market 
for rattlers in Florida, it might appear 
to the layman that being a_ profes- 
sional snake hunter is an easy way to 
make a living. This seems true partic- 
ularly after estimating that the state’s 
120 professionals perhaps pocketed a 
cool $140,000 for their efforts last 
year—but don’t be misled. Hunting 
rattlesnakes holds all the potential 
dangers of playing with the business 
end of a loaded shotgun. It is a 
dangerous vocation that holds no place 
for kids or cowards. 

NAKE hunters, no matter how ex- 
G pert, always stand a chance of 
being struck by a pair of deadly fangs. 
Take the case of D. T. Fincher, well 
known Marion county hunter. During 
four and a half years he has ac- 
counted for 211 diamondbacks and 
cashed them in for nearly $7 each. 

“One of ’em tried to send me a 


Qporer,” Fincher admits, “but I was 


mighty lucky—he missed my hand by 
half an inch.” 
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La t year it required the meat frcm more than 5,000 Florida rattlesnak:s to supply the 
demand for the strange delicacy. The young lady, above, is cutting choice rattler tenderloin 
for canning purposes. Non2 but big, healthy, uninjured snakes are used. 


However, not all hunters are as 
fortunate as Fincher. Take George 
Ind for instance—the man who con- 
ceived the idea of canning rattlesnake 
meat. A few years ago he was struck 
by a snake after the reptile had been 
placed in captivity near Tampa. 
Several hours later End died at a 
Tampa hospital. Any number of vete- 
ran hunters have survived snake bites 
—a few of them are minus a finger 
or two all because of misfortunes in 
their strange profession. 

Most professional rattler hunters 
believe in the adage that shoemakers 
should stick to their last. Their 
thoughts and efforts are devoted ex- 
clusively to catching diamondbacks. 
As a result, they confine their activi- 
ties to terrain that is particularly 
adaptable to rattlers, and waste no 
energy in hunting for cottonmouths 
or other varieties. 


In the past, I’ve met and talked with 
a score or more of snake hunters and 
all of them seem to fit into a sort of 
composite picture. Generally they are 
big fellows physically, soft spoken, and 
lack any semblance of braggadocio. 
Snake hunters have none of the devil- 
may-care attitude usually found with 
auto race drivers or thrill show actors. 
With them, snake hunting is a grim 
affair that calls for sharp eyes, alert 
ears, and extreme care in every move- 
ment. They realize that successfui 
snake hunting pays off well—on the 
other hand, one careless move can 
easily put them in a hospital or a 
morgue! They never play to the grand- 
stand. 


NAKE proof boots are of first im- 
portance, and mind you, a good 
pair costs anywhere from $75 to $100 
but on many occasions they have 
(Continued on Page 16) 








ATURALLY Florida sportsmen are 
interested in learning what the 
effect on Florida waterfowl will 

be as a result of the new duck stamp 
bill passed by Congress last month. 

I was in Washington the day the 
news broke on Capitol Hill and had 
long interviews with Albert M. Day, 
Director of the U. S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service, and several of his department 
heads about the probable results of 
the passage of the new bill. I asked 
all of them specifically what the effect 
on Florida wildlife would be and all 
of them were optimistic in their 
replies. So anything that is printed 
from now on in this article comes 
directly from the feed box. Here is the 
concensus of what they said: 

In the first place, to round out the 
picture, the new bill calls for a two- 
dollar duck stamp to replace the old 
one-dollar federal stamp which hunters 
of migratory waterfowl have purch- 
ased annually since 1934. The addi- 
tional revenue accruing from the sale 
of the new stamp is estimated at 
$2,000,000 yearly, 90 per cent of which 
is to be used for migratory waterfowl 
refuge work, the balance for admin- 
istration and law enforcement. 

Of course, the passage of the new 
bill didn’t catch the Fish & Wildlife 
Service flatfooted. Plans were already 
drawn up when the House put its O.K. 
on the bill. 

Generally speaking, the chances are 
excellent for Florida to reap substan- 
tial benefits from improvements made 
possible by money derived from the 
enactment of the new bill. Specifically, 
the federal service has its eye on three 
areas in Florida for local expansion in 
the nationwide, stepped up program of 
waterfowl restoration. Exact locations 
of these areas cannot be given, but 
two are on the East Coast, the third 
on the Gulf Coast. 

Development of marshes east of the 
coastal barrier on the East Coast is 
needed and contemplated. This is 
aimed at the perpetuation and increase 
of the native duck, the Florida crane 
and the flora and fauna of the region. 

It would be a mighty fine thing for 
Florida nimrods if Canada geese come 
to the state in greater numbers during 
the hunting season. Day says it can 
be accomplished. To that end refuge 
areas are needed along the Gulf Coast. 
Such areas on both coasts will benefit 
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bluebills, redheads, canvas back, teal, 
native duck and gallinule as well as 
the Canada goose, not to mention the 
non-game species such as_ herons, 
cranes and other water birds. 

A word of warning here: The Fish 
& Wildlife Service knows pretty well 
what it wants in the way of additional 
refuge areas in Florida, and it has 
asked that property owners do not 
deluge Washington with offers of land 
for sale. When the purchasing pro- 
gram comes to a head, public hearings 
will be held and all those interested 
will be duly notified. 

ERPETUATION of native Florida 

water birds is one of the Service’s 
pet projects. For this purpose, ex- 


pansion of the refuge at Key West is 
planned which is expected to have a 
beneficial effect on the great white 
heron, Florida crane, white crowned 
pigeon and other exotic species. 

It seems that every picture con- 
cerning wildlife activities must have 
its gloomy side. Florida is no ex- 
ception, for the Sunshine State is 
named, among eight others, whose 
natural resources are suffering from 
over-zealous industrial expansion. The 
best remedy for that situation is for 
the sportsmen to organize and set up 


a howl of protest. The Fish & Wildlife 
is certainly willing to e({| 


Service 
operate in any worthwhile wildlife 
restoration program. 
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From Frank Dufresne, Information 
Chief for the Service, comes an ad- 
monition to curb poaching, hunting 
out of season and burning. These ills 
seem to be fairly common in Florida, 
and again it is up to the sportsmen 
and the public who can exert enough 
pressure to put a stop to them. 

People must realize, Dufresne says, 
that refuges are not established for 
the sole purpose of preventing hunters 
from shooting ducks. They are of the 
utmost importance in preserving seed 
stock for future wildlife. 

OWEVER, the Service sympathizes 
with the idea that a certain 
amount of hunting is desirable and 
practical and plans to open up portions 
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of its areas to controlled shooting. 

Broadly speaking the Fish & Wild- 
life Service’s expansion program is 
divided into improving its existing 
refuges and the acquisition and de- 
velopment of new ones. 

According to Day, some of the 
present federal migratory waterfowl 
refuges are not producing ducks and 
geese up to their potential capacity. 
This deficiency is mainly caused by 
lack of adequate foods and suitable 
habitat, principally in the nesting 
areas. Insufficient funds has been the 
paramount reason for this condition. 

He flatly states that by improving 
such existing refuges, the overall duck 
population of the nation can be stepped 





up by as much as one-fourth in the 
very near future. And it’s a cinch that 
some of those additional ducks will 
find their way to Florida. 


This improvement of present 
refuges will not entail the purchase of 
a single acre of additional land or 
water area, and therefore can be ac- 
complished with a minimum of funds. 
It’s a relief, for a change, to learn that 
something can be done in Washington 
without spending a barrel of money. 

OST OF the migratory waterfowl 
that find their way to Florida 
come down the Atlantic flyway, and 
that aerial U. S. No. 1 is in for some 
much needed alterations. Nesting 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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e by Yack Douglas 


MERSON once declared that the 
fC, world will beat a path to the house 
of the man who makes a better mouse 
trap, and James E. Clark, of St. 
Petersburg, is proving the truth of 
the contention. Back in 1934, Clark 
designed and then startcd manufac- 
turing fish lures that he believed were 
“better than the rest.’ Today, the 
mailman has beaten a path to his 
modest garage apartment, carrying 
fish lure orders that total over 100,000 
annually ! 

What’s even more amazing, through 
a combination of natural ingenuity 
and numerous Rube Goldberg ideas, 
Clark not only turns out all of the 
intricate parts that go into his lures— 
he actually designed and built all of 
the machinery that makes them! 

A secondhand lathe he bought in 
1934 is the key instrument that pro- 
duced all the metal parts for the 
machines that spew out an endless 
stream of lures in the one-man shop. 
Using a vertical shaper, of his own 
design and build, he makes his tem- 
pered steel dies that punch out various 
portions of the lures. 

Reasoning that “unless it’s perfect, 


“#t’s wrong,” Clark cuts the dies to an 


accuracy of more than one ten-thous- 
andth of an inch, hardens them in a 
controlled temperature oven, and then 
tempers them in oil to produce a 
finished product of extreme hardness. 

Another complicated machine, which 
bends wire into various shapes for 
use as sinker eyes, was constructed 
from odd-and-end machine parts in- 
cluding a unit from a discarded wash- 
ing machine and then assembled on 
the frame of an ancient electric hot 
plate. The wire fed into this machine 
is cut, bent and stamped into shape 
in a single operation. The finished 
product pops out at the rate of several 
hundred a minute. 

Another of Clark’s ingenious ma- 
chines attaches small metal rings to 
the ends of the fishing spoons. In this 
operation, wire fed through one side 
of the machine, goes through a hole 
at the end of the spoon and then !s 
bent into proper shape before being 
closed into a perfect circle. The spoons 
pop out of the machine automatically 
at unbelievable speed. 

The die press, which punches out 
he patterns for the spcons and spoon 
squids, exerts over 10-ton pressure 
and is operated by a foot pedal. Long 





A bench of homemade precision machinery. At left is a acetylene gas generator built from 
an ancient ice water cooler, fruit jars and a syrup can. Other bench machines are parts of 
wrecked airplanes and outboard motors. 


strips of metal are fed through the 
press which punches a guide slot with 
each stroke that automatically makes 
the strip fall into place for the next 
punch. 

Clark’s acetylene welding outfit is 
a gadget that would make even Rube 
Goldberg ashamed of himself! Fash- 
ioned from the remains of an ancient 
icewater cooler, the tank bounces up 
and down like an organ bellows when 
Clark begins using the flame for weld- 
ing. He explained that the erratic 
movement of the tank is caused by the 
changing gas pressure inside. A look 
inside the tank disclosed that gas is 
formed when the burner is lighted 
and a stream of water automatically 
dampens a supply of carbide. 

“Tt looks kinda crazy—but it works, 
and that’s the main thing,” Clark 
reasons. 

Although Clark’s parents attempted 
to start him on a chemical engineer’s 
career, he wound up instead manu- 
facturing fishing lures “just because 
I couldn’t keep away from it.” 

His interest in fishing lures started 


back in the 1920’s when he joined a 
commercial fishing crew working out 
of St. Petersburg. As a matter of fact 
he fished in the Gulf of Mexico 93 
straight days in 1926! 

Admittedly, his mind was held to the 
idea of designing and manufacturing 
several new types of fishing lures 
despite his four years of back-break- 
ing duties as a commercial fisherman. 

In 1928 he started rounding out his 
studies at the University of Florida 
that were to prepare him for a chem- 
ical engineer’s career—but in 1930 his 
constant dreams of fishing lure de- 
signs won out, and he returned to St. 
Petersburg to do the ground work that 
eventually resulted in his present 
business. 

Today, it’s evident that Clark made 
a wise choice when he tossed chemical 
eng s:eering to the winds and started 
figuring what kind of artificial bait 
would make a fish lose his mind! Like 
I said before, the mailman beats a 
daily path to his door just to hand him 
fishing lure orders that pour in from 
almcst every state in the nation. 


Like most of the machinery in the shop, this eight-inch hydraulic air ram is a product of 
the secondhand lathe in the background. 

















OT SO MANY months ago an irate 

sportsman stormed into the office 

here in Tallahassee. He was not mad 
at the Game Commission, he assured us, 
but at the fishing editor of an outdoor mag- 
azine who had refused to give him a prize 
on his record “Smallmouth” bass which he 
had caught in a Florida lake a few months 
before. 

“Doesn't this Commission have some. bi- 
ologists who can write an affidavit or letter 
to that editor and tell him that my fish is 
really a Smallmouth bass?” he wanted to 
know. We assured him that we would be 
glad to do so if he could show us a reason- 
ably good picture which would show details 
of the characteristics and markings. He 
could do better than that, he told us. He 
had had the specimen mounted and would 
bring it in to us the next day. 

Sure enough, the next day he showed up 
with a fine specimen which had weighed 
about 11 pounds. We checked the fish 
thoroughly, making counts of its scales, 
checking the separation of its dorsal fins 
and other characteristics. It certainly was a 
fine bass; the only thing wrong was that 
his prize “smallmouth” was definitely a 
largemouth! He went away somewhat molli- 
fied, finally accepting the fact that the 
magazine was right and he was wrong. 

This occasion was just one of a number. 
I have been called upon to identify a record 
Florida Smallmouth bass for some hopeful 
sportsman dozens of times, but the outcome 
is always the same. I have examined numer- 
ous photographs, a number of mounted, 
frozen, freshly caught (and not so freshly 
caught) specimens, but have yet to see a 
northern Smallmouth bass from Florida 
waters. 







The Suwannee River bass is a 
new species but isn’t a North- 
ern Smallmouth. 
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Is the Florid 


SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR ON PAGES 12 & 13 


HE OFFICIAL records of the FIELD AND 
a} STREAM fishing contest, as well as 
the book entitled NORTH AMERICAN 
GAME FISHES, lists the world’s record 
Smallmouth bass as a 14-pounder taken 
from Lake Apopka in 1932. Two of my as- 
sociates and I (all familiar with both the 
Largemouth and the Smallmouth bass from 
work in other states with both species from 
the egg stage to the adult fish) examined 
closely, tagged, weighed and measured over 
3,000 adult bass from Lake Apopka and 
from the other lakes which connect with it 
in Lake County. None of us ever saw a 
bass other than the regular Florida Large- 
mouth. While I personally did not see or 
examine the Apopka “Smallmouth”, I do 
not believe it could have been a true north- 
ern Smallmouth or even of the Smallmouth 


group. 
My belief in this case is substantiated by 
Rube Allyn, former president of Florida 


Outdoor Writers Association. Allyn recently 
told me that he had carefully examined 
photographs of this fish and had disagreed 
with the identification in his daily news- 
paper column at the time. Herb Mosher, 
another well-known Florida outdoor writer 
states that he too has yet to see a Small- 
mouth bass from Florida waters. He also 
inspected photographs of the Apopka record 
fish and claims that it was “unquestionably 
a Largemouth bass.” 

On one occasion while I was in Citrus 
County, a group from Hernando told me _ 
of a lake near there which had presuee ) 
a near-record Smallmouth bass. With sev-*<* 
eral of these men I went to this lake, and 
although we seined for better than an hour, 
we were unable to take any other than the 
regular Largemouth bass. About a year ago, 
I examined a mounted specimen in Lake 
County which was said to have been award- 
ed an outdoor magazine’s prize for the 
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Smallmouth a Fable? 


by JOHN F. DEQUINE 


Does Florida have smallmouth bass or not? This question has stirred up a hornet’s 


nest of controversy. Here the state’s chief fisheries biologist gives you the answer. 
g 


year’s top Smallmouth in about 1933. Al- 
though I did not so inform the captor of this 
fish, it too was definitely a Florida Large- 
mouth bass. | 

HE magazine FLORIDA WOODS AND 

WATERS, which was published by the 
Department of Game and Fresh Water Fish 
in the Spring of 1931, has an article stating 
that Mr. O. W. Milton of Lake County 
caught a 9-pound 13-ounce Smallmouth 
from Lake Seneca. The article goes on to 
explain in a letter from a man from Penn- 
sylvania that in about 1908 a planting of 
10,000 Smallmouth bass fingerlings was ob- 


“MH ained from the Federal Bureau of Fisheries 


and made in a number of Lake County 
lakes. Dr. I. N. Kennedy, former director 
of the Department, recently informed me 
he assisted in planting these fingerling bass 
in Lake Seneca, and loaned me the mount- 
ed specimen of the O, W. Milton “Small- 
mouth”. I have carefully examined it, and 


find it conforms precisely to the specitica- 
tions of a Florida Largemouth in scale and 
fin ray counts and in the separation of the 
dorsal fins. The relation of the upper jaw 
to the eye cannot now be determined as the 
fish was mounted with his mouth stretched 
open. 

What then, has led people to insist there 
are Smallmouth bass in Florida or that they 
have caught Smallmouth bass in Florida 
when modern ichthyologists and biologists 
have never verified their existence here? 

First, we have it on good authority (the 
Biennial Report of this department for 
1930) that a number of fingerling small- 
mouth and rock bass were obtained from a 
Federal hatchery and planted in the Chip- 
ola, the Wakulla, the Wacissa and the Su- 
wannee Rivers, and a lake called) Blue Lake 


‘in Hillsborough County in the summer of 


1930. 
Old issues of the magazine mentioned 


above, FLORIDA WOODS AND WATERS, 
frequently stated that Smallmouth bass were 
reported from the Suwannee and Chipola 
Rivers, as well as a number of the streams 
in Santa Rosa County. The FLORIDA 
GAME AND FISH for July, 1940, also a 
department publication, has this further in- 
formation on the introduction of the species: 

“The TALLAHASSEE DEMOCRAT, in 
1932, reported that in 1910 a large number 
of Smallmouth fingerlings (were obtained ) 
from a government hatchery and _ planted 
ecctieae in the Ochlocknee River, seven miles 
from Tallahassee and in the St. Marks ba- 
sin, Orchard Pond, and Buck Lake.” 

If the northern smallmouth bass did oc- 
cur in Florida and those plantings of this 
fish were successful, it seems very peculiar 
indeed that no member of this Commission’s 
staff of biologists, nor those who have work- 
ed at the University of Florida for years on 


(Continued on Page 18) 





The Florida Largemouth, which 
is sometimes mistaken for a 
Smallmouth. 
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Northern Largemouth Bass (Micropterus salmoides salmoides) 





Figure 1. Sketch showing scale arrange- 
ment on cheek. Scales are 
counted in straight line from 
eye to lower left comer of 
cheek. Eleven rows here. 
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Figure 2. Sketch showing fin connection and position of scales on fins in. 
smallmouth group, and method of counting scales above and be- 
low lateral line. Drawn from a specimen of the Suwannee Bass. 




















A USELESS CHARACTER 

This month I’ve got a gripe to register. 
It’s a gripe against gripers. In my constant 
tours up and down the state there’s scarcely 
a week passes that I don’t meet one of the 
characters I'm trying to describe. They all 
follow the same pattern. First they'll call 
you into a remote corner and then start un- 
loading a lot of hush-hush complaints about 
their particular sportsman’s club. 

There’s a certain clique running all the 
club affairs, they'll complain. The club pres- 
ident does none of the work—but takes all 
the credit for the club’s progress, they'll 
continue. The average member in the club 
has none of the say-so when the organiza- 
tion makes decisions pertaining to conserva- 
tion policies or law enforcement suggestions. 

Yes, I’m sick and tired of hearing gripes 
from gripers and it did my heart good re- 
cently when I noted that OUTDOOR LIFE 
magazine devoted a generous portion of 
its editorial page to take a sort of backhand 
slap at the very characters who have been 
griping me considerably. 

The editorial was so timely that I want 
to pass portions of it along to you. 

“Once upon a time,” it started out, “there 
was a sportsman who did a lot of belly- 
aching. 

“He complained that the lakes in his part 
of the country were all fished out, that 
trout were headed for extinction, and that 
there wasn’t as much game left in the woods 
and fields as you could find on a tennis 
court. 

“He grumbled so much he finally con- 
vinced some of the boys that they ought 
to do something about it. So they got a 
handbook from OUTDOOR LIFE and or- 
ganized a sportsmen’s club. Of course, they 
invited him to join. 

“But he was too busy and couldn't spare 
the two bucks for dues, and so the club 
had to get along without him. 

“They did the best they could. They 
signed up most of the hunters and fisher- 
men in town, and then they went out and 
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sold the idea of conservation to the farmers 
for twenty miles around. 


“They gave the farmers a fish fry, and 
a lot of NO TRESPASS signs came down 
the very next day. They planted cover 
patches, and pheasants and rabbits  in- 
creased. They stopped pollution in the vil- 
lage millpond, and fishing began to pick 
up. They got a local game protector hired 
because he knew his job instead of the right 
politician, and the poachers gradually went 
into retirement. They even helped elect a 
governor who had the Conservation Pledge 
printed on all his campaign literature, and 
hunting and fishing started to get better 
all over the state. 


“Finally, somebody caught the _belly- 
aching sportsman in an unguarded moment 
and signed him up for membership. He at- 
tended one meeting and spent two hours 
grumbling because the fall was later than 
usual and the duck flight hadn’t come down 
on time. When the club refused to vote for 
a ninety-day duck season and for firing the 
state game director, he walked out in a 
huff and never went to any more meetings. 





“John’s never gotten over the night he 
dropped that panther out of a tree—he 
thought he was shooting at a possum.” 


“The next year nobody tried to talk him 
out of his two bucks, and he went around 
town saying that the club was getting to be 
a one-man outfit and ought to have a whole 
new set of officers. 


“MORAL: Some guys get less hunting 
and fishing than they deserve, but some 
other guys get a lot more!” 

So now I think you'll see what I mean 
when I say I've got a gripe against the 


gripers! 


ALL WORK AND NO PLAY 


All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy! 


So that it may never be said that con- 
servation is dull, and so that every sports- 
man may be reminded that with work there 
also may be fun, the federation has arranged 
a recreation program to present every pos- 
sible sport that an outdoorsman may enjoy, 
close within reach of the Federation Con- 
vention headquarters in St. Petersburg. 


Trap shooting, skeet shooting, and even 
fox hunting will be brought directly into 
the environs of the conventionnaires for 
their pleasure and convenience, as will a 
fishing rodeo, a skish tournament, and out- 
board speed trials for amateurs and_pro- 
fessionals. For those who pride themselves 
in having fine bird dogs or fox hounds 
there will be the bench shows, operated by 
professional handlers. 


In addition to these attractions, and to 
relax afterwards, there will be held a sports- 
man’s stag, a sportswomen’s dinner, and the 
formal banquet honoring the newly elected 
officers and the distinguished guests. 


GET YOUR NAME IN THE POT 


To make sure that you run no chance of 
being left out of the fun at the convention, 
make your reservations direct with the So- 
reno Hotel, St. Petersburg, well in advance 
of the gala five day vacation. Late regis- 
trants may find available rooms at some 
nearby hotel in case the Soreno is filled. 
But preference is that you be sure to get 
into the Soreno. Sportsmen from every state 
in the union are expected to register early. 
Every state federation will have delegates 
present. Together with the high officials 
from the national agencies and other coun- 
tries, this will reserve a large portion of the 
Soreno rooms. Therefore we advise you to 
make your plans at an early date, so that 
any overflow can be taken care of in the 
best available and nearest place for the 
convenience of all. 


This “new look” convention is staged 
just for YOU, so that you will have an en- 
joyable vacation while attending Florida’s 
first big conservation convention. See you 
there! 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
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President_______--_------ Ralph Cooksey, St. Petersburg 
E. A. Markham, Gulfport 


Treosurer 


Federation Members 
Face Busy Schedule 
During Annual Meet 


ST. PETERSBURG. — Officials of this 
famous tourist haven are preparing to wel- 
come guests and delegates with wide-open 
arms when the Florida Wildlife Federation 
holds its annual conclave here Oct. 19-23. 
The convention headquarters will be estab- 
lished at the swank Soreno hotel and a long 
list of early reservations indicates that a 
record throng of sportsmen will be on hand 
for the sessions that will be equally divided 
between business and plain fun. 

Keynoter at the convention will be David 
A. Aylward, president of the National Wild- 
life Federation. To a great degree it has 
been his advice and encouragement that 


@«: restlted ia much of Florida® Wildlife 


“*Federation’s forward steps in the field of 


conservation. His proposed visit to St. 
Petersburg will mark his first attendance 
at a Florida Federation meet. 

Aside from numerous scheduled business 
meetings during the five-day session, Fed- 
eration members and their guests will be 
treated with many carefully planned enter- 
tainment features. Trap shooting and skeet 
shooting have been given prominent posi- 
tions in the entertainment list as has an 
old-fashioned fox hunt that will be staged 
in the very heart of St. Petersburg’s down- 
town area. In addition there will be bird 
dog and fox hound bench shows staged by 
professional handlers. 

The entertainment committee already has 
announced completed plans for a_sports- 
men’s stag, and a sportswomen’s dinner. 
Plans have also been made for holding a 
fishing rodeo, a skish tournament, and ex- 
citing outboard motor speed trials for pro- 
fessionals and amateurs alike. 

The convention will be brought to a 
close with the holding of a banquet at the 
Soreno hotel honoring the newly elected 
officers as well as a long list of distinguished 
guests. As a special added convention at- 
Qo: a sporting goods show will be held 

in the hotel lobby and on the mezzanine. 
It appears certain that at least 50 manufac- 
turers of hunting, fishing and camping 
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An aerial view of the beautiful Soreno Hotel, site of the Federation’s coming annual 
convention. 


“Wildlife Queen” To Be 
Picked At Convention 


Conservation Program 
Wins Praises From 


Federation Officials 

PENSACOLA.—More than 150 sportsmen 
and women attended the Third District 
meeting of the Florida Wildlife Federation 
here Sept. 10-11. This marked the last dis- 
trict meeting before the annual Federation 
convention to be held in St. Petersburg next 
month. 

The large attendance and success of the 
local meeting was credited to the combined 
efforts of District Vice-President Mrs. D. R. 
Bowman, of Tallahassee; S. L. Craft, presi- 
dent of the Santa Rosa Sportsmen’s Club; 
and Comdr. W. R. Parker, Federation di- 
rector in this district. 





equipment will have their wares on display 
during the five-day session. 

The crowning of Florida’s 1949 Queen of 
Sportswomen will mark one of the high- 
lights of the convention. Already, many 
sportsmen’s clubs throughout the state are 
picking their candidates and the queen will 
be picked on the basis of the highest record 
of sports achievements. 


Sportswomen will vie for the 1949 WILD- 
LIFE QUEEN title at the Florida Wildlife 
Federation convention at St. Petersburg Oct. 
19 through the 23rd. 


Various clubs throughout the state will 
enter their choice for the woman most out- 
standing in their club for conservation 
achievements, and good sportsmanship. 


The contestants, one from each club, will 
be presented in the convention first at a 
cocktail party at the Soreno hotel, where 
the convention is to be held. Judging and 
final selection will be made immediately 
after the banquet, the night of Oct. 22, and 
will be followed by the coronation ball. 


Rules of the contest state that the candi- 
date selected by any club may be a woman 
or young lady who has shown her ability 
in sportsmanship in an outstanding way in 
any field. She must have contributed in 
some manner to the conservation program 
in her community. Only one candidate may 
be presented from each club. 
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DIAMONDBACKS... 
(Continued from Page 5) 
proven an excellent life insurance 

policy. 

There are a number of methods em- 
ployed by professional hunters in 
catching snakes. Generally, hunters 
attempting to capture live and unin- 
jured snakes use the snake hook and 
dip net method. Others, who sell skins 
exclusively, use either the noose or 
forked stick method for pinning the 
reptiles to the ground before kiliing 
them. The snake hook and dip net 
method is given top rating by hunters 
who are out to get snakes alive and 
uninjured. A series of hooks are sewed 
to the tops of muslin bags, and these 
hooks are laid over the metal hoop of 
the dip net. Once a snake is spotted 
by the hunter, he balances the reptile 
in the loop of his snake hook and then 
gently puts him into the net, tail first. 
Through the ingenious hooking ar- 
rangement, the sack is quickly de- 
tached from the net hoop and then is 
knotted at the top and placed on the 
ground to be carried away later. 

I know of one hunter in Pinellas 
county who scoffs at the muslin bag 
idea. Instead, his equipment includes 
only a snake hook and a small garbage 
can. He places the captured snakes in 
the can where they are held secure by 
a tight fitting lid. 

“When I get the can full, I go to 
the Florida Wild Animal Ranch and 
sell ’em,” he told me. It’s just as easy 
as that! 

The general belief that rattlers will 
always give an intruder a warning 
signal is knocked into a cocked hat by 
most professional hunters. 

“There are plenty of times that a 
snake won’t sound off his rattlers,” 
an old timer told me recently. “Fact 
of the matter is, I’ve stepped over a 
rattler several times without him ever 
givin’ a warning,” he added. 


UNTERS are always on the alert for 
H signs of unusual bulk beneath the 
grass as they stalk the hunting ter- 
rain. That strange hump usually re- 
sults in the capture of a hiding rattler. 
Almost invariably, gopher holes spell 
“pay dirt”? for the experienced hunter 
and two or more rattlers usually are 
found lurking in the dark cave. Dur- 
ing the last two years, professional 
hunters have discovered that a mirror 
is their most valuable aid in spotting 
snakes in the dark recesses of gopher 
holes. In much the same manner as a 
mischievous boy shines the sun’s rays 
in your eyes with a mirror, the 
hunters are able to shoot a broad beam 
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of light into the holes. This method is 
much more effective than using the 
slender ray of a flashlight, most pro- 
feSsionals agree. Once the detracted 
sunlight is focused on the snakes in 
the hole, the hunters start digging 
them out. 

According to several old timers, 
snake hunting, like fishing, is better 
in some parts of Florida than in 
others. Although it is a dubious honor 
for Pinellas county, most hunters 
agree that there are more rattlers per 
acre in that area than in any other 
county in the state. As a result, Pin- 
ellas is regarded as a_ professional 
snake hunter’s heaven. Their conten- 
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“Shall | wrap it or put it on a stringer?” 
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tion ‘is borne out by the results of a 
rattlesnake control program that was 
instituted by the Pinellas county com- 
missioners from Jan. 1, 1947 to Sept. 
1, 1948. Records disclose that a total 
of 1,818 diamondbacks, 490 pigmy 
rattlers, and 191 coral snakes were 
captured during the nine-month pro- 
gram. Hunters rate Hillsborough 
county as the _ state’s second best 
rattler territory, and Polk county has 
received the nod for third place. How- 
ever, the state has many other pro- 
ductive areas that extend from Leon 
county southward to Collier county. 
During recent years hundreds of 
mighty big rattlers have been trapped 
by professionals in the area between 
Tallahassee and Thomasville, Ga. The 
Lamont area in Jefferson county also 
is listed high in the professional 


hunting book. Other counties where 


rattlers are captured in considerable _ 


numbers include Suwannee, Marion ))) 
Lake, Hernando, Sarasota, DeSoto, 
Okeechobee, Hendry and Collier coun- 
ties. 

The canning of rattlesnake meat in 
Florida has proven to be one of the 
elements that has helped greatly in 
bolstering the market for professional 
hunters. When the late George End 
first began canning the meat at Ar- 
ecadia back in 19386, tourists started 
buying the 5-ounce cans more for the 
novelty than for the food they con- 
tained. Kach spring many a northerner 
carried home a can of rattler meat 
with no idea of ever opening it. He 
merely looked forward to displaying 
it to a surprised group of cronies after 
he’d returned home. 

But, times have definitely changed 
since End concocted his first batch of 
canned rattler meat. Following his 
death in a Tampa hospital, Ross Allen 
purchased End’s meat preserving for- 
mula, the recipe for the supreme sauce 
the meat is mixed with, and the com- 
plete set of sterilizers and canning 
machinery. Since then the meat has 
become recognized as an outstanding 
delicacy in eastern and western United 
States to the extent that Allen actually ( ) | 
butchered and canned the meat of\/’ 
5,000 healthy, uninjured rattlers at his 
Silver Springs canning plant last year. 

Until a few weeks ago, I lived up 
to a solemn oath and vow never to 
taste rattlesnake meat. However, I 
finally weakened, ate a generous por- 
tion of the canned product, and had 
to admit that it was “pretty good 
eatin’.”” As far as I could determine, 
the taste differed but little from that 
of chicken breast or tender veal. 


IKE I said at the start of this ar- 
LL, ticle, it’s true that the Chicago 
meat packers save everything from a 
pig but the squeal—but Florida’s rat- 
tlesnake handlers have gone them one 
better by salvaging everything from 
the snake including his highly publi- 
cized rattling equipment. A study of 
the practical purposes being served by 
a dissected rattler convices me that he 
holds a very definite value for man- 
kind despite the loathsome fear he 
strikes in the hearts of mcst of ts 
while he’s alive and kicking. 

Let’s look on the right side of the 
ledger now to discover exactly how a 


rattler literally turns into money after/ | 
he’s been purchased for around $7 ' 


from a professional hunter. The forth- 
coming figures, of course, are based 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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Fishing is falling off slightly throughout 
Florida. Our theory attributes this to the fact 


that there are plenty of insect life and small css® 


recently hatched fishes to tempt the qgeffe 
fish away from baited hooks. | cock fgz”an up- 
swing though in early fall whe fe summer 
harvest of fish foods becc scarce. Then 
they'll just about bite anytfing, including the 
kitchen sink. Of course, fignings 
in this sunshine stcte. [t’s\just 
right now. 
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Bass and bream are @ 
ry ‘good old summer t 
in Orange County. You'll 
both species if ycu fish the de 
Gourd Neck, Crown Point, and Brooke. 
3lack bass are biting on plugs and live 
alike. The bream, copperheads, : 
worms and fresh water shrimp 
well. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Wal 
from Tarpon Springs, boat 
bass and bream for two. da. 
live bait and worms.¢€ $fe 
time? From 6 tg 
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SUWANNEE RIVER 

Mighty black bass are jerking happy angfers 
into fishing ecstasy down on the Suwannee 
River in Levy County. O. O. Gross, of DeLand, 
boated a scrapping 112 pounder recently. 
On the same day Lester Johnson, also of De- 
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Land, caught a 10 pounder. Shiners are the 


recommended bait. 
xk * * 


OKEECHOBEE COUNTY 


Kissinramee River and Lake Okeechobee are 
vieing for the best fishing hcnors in Okee- 
chobee County. Bass and shellcrackers are top 
drawing cards for both these fishing havens. 
If you drop a Johnson spoon among the pepper 
grass in the lake your chances are better than 
good to get a big baptling bass. !n the river, 
he bigger ®g’shiner you use for bait 

be. Worms are stand- 
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A! COUNTY 

“Pig fishing foreemass iagMery good on all the 

lone, Bermirtole County. Lakes Brant- 

ley and Howell! have been giving up the top 

prizes lately but Wekiva River runs them a 

close second. Early morning and late after- 
noon is the top fishing time. 
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FLORIDA SMALLMOUTH 


(Continued from Page 11) 
fish problems, nor any other recognized 


ichthyologists have come across the 
smallmouth bass in making their Florida 
collections. Dr. Lloyd Meehean, now chief of 
the Division of Game-fish and Hatcheries 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, when 
he was at the Welaka hatchery for about 3 
years, tried to run down reports of the oc- 
currence of the Smallmouth bass in sev- 
eral lakes. He reports the same lack of suc- 
cess that I have had. 

Dr. Coleman Goin of the University of 
Florida Biology Department, a distinguished 
taxonomist himself, told me recently that 
neither he nor any of his associates have 
ever identified a Smallmouth from Florida. 


NE reason for the layman’s misidentifi- 
() cation is that the Florida Largemouth 
differs from the northern Largemouth in 
some respects. In certain of its scale counts, 
for instance, it resembles a northern Small- 
mouth more than it does the northern Large- 
mouth. This fact has possibly caused fish- 
ermen who were using a comparison of the 
northern Largemouth with the northern 
Smallmouth to be in error. 

Still another excellent reason for the con- 
fusion among sportsmen as to the identi- 
fication of these species is that the scien- 
tists themselves had not thoroughly clarified 
the separation of the black basses until just 
recently. All fishes as they are discovered 
are scientifically catalogued and classified by 
ichthyologists who make a specialty of this 
type of work, known as taxonomy. The tax- 
onomist examines, measures and records data 
on every organ, bone, fin, scale, and charac- 
teristic of the fish, and then classifies it with 
other fish which are structurally similar. He 
is as familiar with the inside and outside 
working of a fish as an expert garage me- 
chanic is with the transmission, electrical 
system, and door latch of a car. 


One of the most important locations for 
taxonomic work on freshwater fishes today 
is the Museum of Zoology at the University 
of Michigan. Here have been located Dr. 
Carl L. Hubbs and Dr. Reeve M. Bailey, 
considered two of the leading U. S. ex- 
perts in the taxonomy of freshwater fish. 
These two prominent ichthyologists, both of 
whom have spent considerable time in Flor- 
ida, recently published scientific reports en- 
titled “A Revision of the Black Basses 
(Micropterus and Huro) with Descriptions 
of Four New Forms” (1940), and “The 
Black Basses of Florida, with Description 
of a New Species” (1949). In these publi- 
cations the classification of all known va- 
rieties of the black bass is discussed at 
length. These reports contain the basic data 
from which the scale and fin ray counts in 
the drawings on the next pages are based. 
It is in the latter report that the Suwannee 
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Bass is described fully for the first time, al- 
though many native Floridians and some 
Florida biologists have been aware of this 
different species for some years. 

LTHOUGH it was formerly thought there 
ee: only two species, it is now generally 
recognized that there are two groups of the 
black basses—those belonging to the large- 
mouth group and those belonging to the 
smallmouth group. Differences between these 
two groups are based on such characteristics 
as fins, the length of the upper jaw, the 
number of scales in the cheek, in the lateral 
line, and on different parts of the body, the 
number of vertebrae in the backbone, and 
the arrangement of certain internal organs. 
These two groups are further divided into 
at least ten varieties, two of which are found 
in the largemouth group and the other 
eight in the smallmouth group.* 

The drawings which accompany this ar- 
ticle were made to illustrate differences in 
five different varieties of the black bass. As 
can be seen by these drawings, more evi- 
dence than just the length of the upper jaw 
is necessary to d’stinguish between the dif- 
ferent species. Waile in most cases, the 
members of the largemouth group do have 
a jaw which extends past a vertical line 
drawn from the back of their eyes, it is not 
any more unusual for a largemouth bass to 
have a short jaw bone (maxillary) than it 
is for a human to have big ears or cross eyes. 
All of these drawings, incidentally, are made 
from actual specimens or accurate photo- 
graphs of actual specimens. Four of the five 
varieties illustrated are found in Florida and 
the fifth, the northern Smallmouth, is in- 
cluded for comparative purposes. 

ERHAPS one of the most obvious char- 
P acteristics for distinguishing between the 
two groups of bass is the manner in which 
the dorsal fins are separated. As can be 
seen, there are two dorsal fins. The foremost 
one is called the spiny dorsal fin because 
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“They got on at Everglades City—that’s 


all | know.” 


it contains the hard spines which jab the 
amateur painfully when handling the live 
fish. The other is called the soft dorsal fin. 
In the largemouth group these two fins areg~ 
definitely separated. In other words, 0 
first fin comes down and does not join up 
with the second; whereas in the smallmouth 
group, the two seem to be part of one and 
the same fin. Also, there is a greater dif- 
ference in the length of the spines found in 
the largemouth group, whereas the spines in 
the members of the smallmouth group are 
more nearly the same size. 

Another positive characteristic is the pres- 
ence or the absence of scales between the 
membranes of the soft dorsal and the anal 
fins. These occur only in the smallmouth 
group, and can be found embedded in the 
fleshy base of those fins as illustrated in 
Figure 2 on Page 13. Only a very small 
fart of these tiny scales is exposed, and 
sometimes a diligent search is necessary to 
find them. 

The length of the maxillary is usually a 
good basis for separation of the two groups, 
but must always be measured with the mouth 
of the bass closed. Color pattern too is gen- 
erally good, but markings on the same spe- 
cies can sometimes vary greatly in different 
waters, or even after spending f.fteen min- 
utes in a livewell. In general, the outstand- 
ing color markings of the different species 
are as illustrated, the smallmouth 
being usually darker in overall color. nq) 
scale counts, in spite of occasional overlap 
ping are usually dependable, especially when 
a combination of these counts ‘s used: From 
the lateral line, the cheek, and above and 
below the lateral line as illustrated in Figure 
2. There are also differences in the number 
of rays in certain fins and in body measure- 
ments, but these are less dependable and 
more difficult for the sportsman to distin- 
guish without special instruction. Some of 
the internal organs give positive group clas- 
sification too, but again require a back- 
ground of biology to interpret. 


HE location where the fish is taken 
T may often provide a clue to the species. 
The Florida Largemouth’s original range is 
believed to have been from the mouth of 
the St. Johns River south and west to the 
mouth of the Suwannee, but not including 
the Suwannee. It is possible that it is scat- 
tered now throughout northern Florida and 
even into southern Georgia and Alabama, as 
fingerlings of bass from the Winter Haven 
and Welaka Hatcheries have been planted 
all over these areas from Florida Large- 
mouth brood stock. The Northern Large- 
mouth is generally restricted to north Flor- 
ida, and of course there is a good bit o 
overlapping. ( 

The Northern Smallmouth, on the other 
hand, is limited to locations other than pe- 
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ninsular Florida. Its advance into the south- 
easern U. S. appears to have been stopped 
a couple of hundred miles north of the 
Florida line in spite of numerous plantings. 

The Spotted bass is known from Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, northern Alabama, and 
several other midwestern and southern states. 
There have been only two specimens identi- 
fied from Florida, both from the Flint River 
where it joins the Chattahoochee just inside 
the Florida line. It is possible that this spe- 
cies is found elsewhere in west Florida, but 
positive verification remains to be made. 
The “record Smallmouths” from Florida 
could not have been this species, as it rarely 
exceeds 4 pounds in weight. 

The Suwannee bass, pictured in this ar- 
ticle, is relatively new to science. It was 
first reported by University of Florida bi- 
ologists from Ichtucknee Springs in Colum- 
bia County in 1941. It has since been found 
by other workers, including myself, from the 
Santa Fe River, the Withlacoochee River 
(in Madison County) and the main body 
of the Suwannee River down to the mouth. 
It is assumed that it may be found in other 
tributaries of the Suwannee. It, too, is a 
small species; the specimen pictured here 
had passed its fifth year and weighed less 
than 12 ounces. 

Northern Largemouth from the Suwannee 
River weigh more than 4 or 5 pounds at 
this age, and the northern Smallmouth from 
Tennessee waters average better than 2 
pounds for the same time. No Florida rec- 
ords have been established by this species, 
as the largest I have heard reported was 
four and one-half pounds. Residents of 
counties bordering the Suwannee River have 
known it as a different species since before 
1900, or previous to any recorded introduc- 
tion of northern Smallmouth into Florida. 

T Is quite possible that there are still ad- 

ditional undiscovered varieties of the 
black bass in Florida. Dr. Bailey suggests 
that still another species of the smallmouth 
group may occur in the Chipola and other 
west Florida streams. These “different” bass 
have also been reported taken from the 
streams emptying into the northeastern por- 
tion of the Gulf of Mexico. I will be glad 
to examine specimens at any time in the 
laboratory here in Tallahassee, as will other 
biologists located at Welaka, Okeechobee, 
Kissimmee, or Gainesville. 

It has not been the intention of this ar- 
ticle to cause confusion or to disappoint 
anyone who may have thought he caught 
a world’s record Smallmouth bass. My pur- 
pose has been to clarify the status of the 
Smallmouth bass in Florida and to provide 
a means whereby the sportsman can dis- 
tinguish between the various species of 
bass which are known to exist here. I wish 
I could have prefaced the word “means” by 
the word “simple.” However, there is no 
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COURTESY FISHING LICENSE 


Lake County comes up with a new 
idea that should please the old folks— 
a beautiful illustrated complimentary 
fishing license. 

On one side is the fishing license 
and on the reverse side a picture of 
Dora Canal, termed by Grantland Rice 
as “the most beautiful half mile of 
water in the United States.”’ 

Residents over 65 don’t have to shell 
out the price of a license to fish in 
Florida. They can angle to their heart's 
content for free. Or just sit and turn 
back the clock to old fishing mem- 
ories before casting down that last 
stretch of choice waters to their own 
happy fishing grounds. 


simple way to distinguish between the 
basses. I will be happy to learn of or to 
cbtain specimens of any black bass from 
Florida which do not agree with the speci- 
fications given here. 


I cannot state definitely that there are no 
Smallmouth bass in Florida, I can only say 
that neither I nor any other biologist or 
ichthyologist has seen one. 'm afraid I must 
agree with Drs. Bailey and Hubbs’ state- 
ment in their 1949 publication which says 
“We can find no valid evidence that the 
smallmouth has become established in 
Florida.” 


DIAMONDBACKS... 
(Continued from Page 16) 


on the retail value of the products that 
are salvaged from a single snake car- 
cass and were supplied by one of the 
state’s largest dealers. 


Leather merchandise, manufactured 
from the tanned skin, is estimated to 
sell at $20. This figure appears to be 
extremely conservative because snake 
skin purses range anywhere from $17.- 
50 to $75. Canned meat from a single, 
good size snake retails for $24. Verte- 
bra from the backbone are made into 
souvenirs that account for an addi- 
tional $30. Headbones, fangs, and rat- 
tlers bring in $1.75. Anti-venin, made 
from the rattler’s deadly venom, sells 
for an estimated $4. The snake oil, 
used for medicinal purposes, lists at 
$6, and a more highly refined product, 
used as a leather dressing, sells for 
$12. Even the snake’s gall bladder sells 
for $1 and is used as a base of a med- 
icine used by Chinese-Americans. Add 
up the figures and, no doubt you’ll 
be in for a big surprise—the dissected 
rattler actually turned into $98.75! 


EATHER goods, manufactured from 

Florida rattlers is growing in pop- 
ularity each year in the north and 
huge displays are featured by “name” 
stores in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, and Chicago. Women’s 
purses, of course, head the list—but 
there is always a matching pair of 
snake skin shoes to tempt the femi- 
nine shopper! Then there are men’s 
billfolds, belts, novelty hats for milady, 
key purses, buttons, and even bathing 
suits. 


Live rattlesnakes each year register 
growing popularity in the outdoor 
show business where they assume the 
leading role in carnival and circus 
sideshows. 


“Rattlesnakes are my best and 
cheapest come-on,” an old timer at 
show business,” told me last fall. 
“They live on mice, and never talk 
back to me unless I bother ’em—which 
I don’t. Furthermore, they’ll attract 
more attention than a five-legged gi- 
raffe,”’ 


Thus, we have to concede that the 
despised rattler is not only a good 
showman, but he’s a_ tremendous 
money maker for Florida as well. So, 
watch your step the next trip you 
make out in the woods. You might 
trod on a potential $100 bill that easily 
can send you to the morgue if you 
haven’t learned how to handle him 
with care and accuracy! 
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Fishing License Sales Soaring; 
Nation’s Anglers Flock South 


Florida’s sport fishing business hit an all-time high during the 1948-49 season, 
Coleman Newman, State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission director, 


announced last month. 


Newman reported that 273,918 persons bought fishing licenses during the 


fiscal year to shatter all previous records. 
Sales exceeded the 1947-48 figure by more 
than 53,400, he said. 

Newman’s report showed that the state 
accommodated more out-of-state anglers 
last year than ever before. Non-resident 
license sales numbered &3,808, a 34 per 
cent jump over the previous year. Sales to 
residents increased 18 per cent with a total 
of 190,110. 

Newman said the sky-rocketing non- 
resident sales resulted from playing up fresh 
water fishing in out-of-state publicity cam- 
paigns by the game agency and the State 
Advertising Commission. 

Receipts from fishing license _ sales 
amounted to approximately $570,613, nearly 
$150,000 more than the hunting license 
total. The director pointed out that receipts 
from fishing exceeded those from hunting 
for the second time in history. Fishing li- 
cense sales tcpped those from hunting for 
the first time during the 1947-48 season. 





Soc'ety Formed To 
Gain Snoke Facts 


More than 50 business and _ professional 
men of Tampa have organized the Hills- 
borough County Herpetological Society as 
a means of seeking information concerning 
Florida’s reptiles. The society is a non- 
profit organization and many of its members 
already have presented interesting lectures 
to more than 4,000 persons in the Tampa 
area. Live and preserved snakes are used 
during the lectures as are colored slides and 
movies that have been made of local speci- 
mens. 


One of the main objectives of the society 
is to disprove many false stories that are 
circulated concerning snakes and at the 
same time prevent as much as possible the 
useless slaying of harmless reptiles that are 
of economic value. The members point 
the small chance of being snake bitten in 
Florida except through carelessn#ss or over- 
confidence. In addition, they declare that 
too much adverse publicity has heen given 
concerning venomous snake bites and not 
enough about useful, harmless snakes that 
destroy virus-carrying rats and other harm- 
ful rodents. 


out 


Conrad Johnson, Tampa businessman, is 
president of the organization. 
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Waterfaw! Hunters To 
Shoot Every Dav This 
Season, Say; Newman 


Florida’s duck, goose, and coot hunters 
will be allowed to hunt every day during 
the season this year, Coleman Newman, 
State Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
inission Director, has announced. 

The comn.ission has voted to accept the 
Federal ruling which permits hunting every 
Gay on migratory waterfowl, Newman said. 

However, he continued, the closed days 
will apply to dove hunting, except in Dade, 
Monroe, and’ Broward Counties in the 
Fourth District, where hunting will be per- 
mitted from Oct. 1 to Oct. 30. 

The regular state season on doves is from 
Dec. 17 to Jan. 15. Shooting hours are from 
12 o'clock noon until sunset. 

The duck, goose and coot season will 
extend from Nov. 29 to Jan. 7. They may 
be shot from one-half hour before sunrise 
to one hour before sunset. On opening day 
waterfowl may not be hunted prior to 12 
o clock noon. : 

The marsh hen season is from Oct. 1 to 
Nov. 30. Hunting will be permitted every 
day. 





Miss Dottie Wailezer, 2-year-old daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Wallezer of 
B:ooksville, displays her first catch. 





Bobby Sayre, mighty fisherman, aged 11, 
shows off a ten-pound black bass he caught 
on Lake Helen Blazes near Melbourne last 


Dove Hunters Asked 


To Return Tags From 
Banded Birds Killed 


Florida dove hunters can 
selves of good future shooting by sending 
the tags from banded birds they kill this 
year to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
says O. Earl Frye, chief wildlife biologist 
of the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 


assure them- 


the Federal Government to set a “just” dove 
season is obtained that way, Frye explained. 

Vital facts are gained such as when and 
by what flyways the popular game _ bird 
arrives and leaves local sections of the state. 

If sufficient data about the little known 
dove can be gathered, Frye said, there will 
be no “late” or “early” seasons. Each dove 
area of Florida will have an open season 
when the birds are there in the greatest 
number as long as it is consistent with good 
conservation practices, Frye said. 

Harold Peters, Fish and Wildlife Service 
biologist, reports that Florida leads the na- 
tion in the number of doves banded and 
recovered in the extensive Federal dove 
study now underway. But, he advised, addi- 
tional accurate information is vitally needed 
before the problem can be solved. 


So far two major migration routes are 
indicated by recovered birds. One is through 
the Mississippi Valley southward to the 
Gulf coast where it splits. Here one route 
swings eastward along the Gulf Coast to 
Georgia and Florida, the other continues 
through Louisiana and Texas to Mexico. 
The other major route is down the Atlantic 


coast between the mountains and the ocean( 


This curves at the Gulf coast and goes 
westward. 
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DUCK STAMP 
(Continued from Page 7) 


@reas in the North need a shot in the 
arm, as well as wintering areas in the 
South. The intermediate areas along 
the coast could also do with a bit of 
improvement. 


One of the major ills besetting the 
ducks and geese that use the Atlantic 
flyway is the infiltration of salt that 
kills the duck foods along the marshes 
of the coast line. This situation can 
be attributed in no small measure to 
navigation, principally on the inter- 
coastal canal. The salt infiltration 
must be curbed and the marshes re- 
built, plans for both of which are 
being developed by the Fish & Wild- 
life Service. 


Pollution also is a factor that rears 
its head, as anyone who has taken a 
gander recently at the waters of the 
coastal waterway around West Palm 
Beach and Lake Worth is fully aware. 
However, the halting of the practice 
of dumping stinking garbage is still 
a matter pretty much in the hands of 
local and state authorities. 


This business of rehabilitating 
Quy waterfowl is a nationwide, 
“ung range program. Ducks and geese 
can’t stage a comeback overnight from 
the beating they have been taking for 
years from unnecessary industrial ex- 
ploitation, senseless drainage and the 
increasing army of hunters. 


The main overall objective of the 
Fish & Wildlife Service is to re- 
establish, insofar as possible, the 
natural habitat of wildfowl so that 
they will not only hold their own, but 
will increase. The birds must have 
places where they can feed, breed and 
raise their young. They can no more 
live on a biological desert than can a 
barnyard hen. 

With the additional boost given to- 
ward this objective by the new duck 
stamp bill, Fish & Wildlife Service 
officials believe that a great forward 
step has been taken in rehabilitating 
the nation’s migratory waterfowl. 

It is to be expected and hoped that 
Florida will greatly benefit from this 
rehabilitation. 


We, the hunters of the state—the 
@.. who will buy the new duck 
stamps—fervently pray that this will 
be so. 
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Controlled Quail, Squirrel Hunt 
Slated For St. Marks Refuge 


Florida Pioneering In 
Scientific Study, Says 
National Publication 


The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission is a pioneer in bringing scien- 
tific facts to bear on the hot commercial 
versus sport fishing war seething through- 
out the country, Dr. R. W. Eschmeyer de- 
clared in an August FIELD AND STREAM 
article. 

Dr. Eschmeyer, chief aquatic biologist of 
huge TVA, is an internationally known fish- 
eries authority. 

He wrote that Florida is the leading state 
to undertake an impartial investigation to 
determine the proper place of commercial 
fishing in the country’s inland waters. Fish 
conservation forces in other states generally, 
he continues, do not encourage such studies 
because they know that finding the answers 
will take time and man-power. 

The article, entitled “Let’s Stop Feud- 
ing, points out that controlled commercial 
fishing is definitely needed as it improves 
sport fishing. 

However, commercial fishing in fresh 
water must be closely supervised, Eschmeyer 
says. Although money fishermen who take 
only non-game fish are a big help, there 
is no place today for the market fisherman 
who takes any species available by any 
means he chooses. 





Miss Janice Butler and her cousin, Albert, 

hold a recently killed wildcat while a neigh- 

bor’s cat hound looks on. The Tom was 

taken near Pt. Washington after a two- 
hour hot afternoon chase. 


North Florida’s famed St. Marks Wildlife 
Refuge will be open to public quail and 
squirrel hunting for the first time in 18 years 
this season. 

Paul Kreager, refuge manager, said last 
month a six day “controlled” hunt will be 
conducted in the area west of the Medart- 
Panacea hard surfaced highways in January. 
Hunting days are Jan. 18, 19, 21, 25, 26 and 
28. 

Twenty nimrods will be permitted to hunt 
each day, Kreager said, but only one day’s 
hunting for each will be allowed. No one 
hunter will be permitted the use of more 
than two dogs for cither squirrel or quail 
and only shotguns may be taken into the 
area. 

A public drawing will be held on Dec. 
15 to select the sportsmen for each day’s 
hunt, Kreager explained. He added that only 
written applications will be considered and 
these must be received in the refuge office 
not later than Dec. 14. 

Successful applicants will be forwarded 
their permits and specific instructions im- 
mediately after the drawing. Designation 
of the day each hunter will be permitted to 
hunt the area will be made a part of the 
public drawing. 

Applicants should submit their requests 
to the Refuge Manager, St. Marks National 
Wildlife Refuge, P. O. Box 67, St. Marks, 
before Dec. 14, Kreager concluded. No 
charge is being made for the permits. 

Refuge officials estimate more than a 
thousand applications will be received for 
the hunting privilege while only 120 per- 
mits can be granted for the six day shoot. 


Hyacinth Survey On 
Lake Talquin Begun 


A survey of Leon County’s famed Lake 
Talquin to determine the amount of water 
hyacinths and the cost of their removal is 
planned by the State Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 

John F. Dequine, game commission chief 
fisheries biologist, said the water hyacinth 
growth has been on the increase in the lake 
for several years. 

If the dread plant follows the same pat- 
tern it has in other lakes in Florida it will 
eventually damage sport fishing on Lake 
Talquin immeasurably, Dequine said. It 
will spread until it covers a large fishing 
area and blocks off even more, the biologist 
explained. 

The waters of Lake Talquin are now 
famous as a virtual fisherman’s paradise. 
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We're Fishermen All 


A wGeU ES. > EDL Oyun AAG 


by AL BARKER 


y att odds the overshadowing local event of 
yesterday in the minds of the public was the 
rallying of some thousand youngsters to the 
shores of little Round lake to angle for fish 
planted there by state wildlife officers. It was a tossup 
who got the biggest thrill out of the event, the lads and 
lassies who (many for the first time) dropped an earth- 
worm under the noses of bass and bream, or their elders 
who came from near and far for the fun of seeing them 
have fun. | 

The emphatic success scored by two annual Kids’ 
Fishathons sponsored by The Evening Independent has 
its lessons, and its mysteries. Top lesson, we would say, 
is that simple, fundamental, natural sport still engages 
our youngsters’ excited interest quite as much as any 
whipped-up item of “modern” recreation. Top mystery 
we hold to be that which has engaged philosophers and 
writers for centuries—what is the appeal of fishing? 

The urge to go fishing, these days for pleasure more 
than of necessity, is something deeply ingrained in the 
human race. It may well be a holdover, but a strong 
one, of the days before there were houses, when the 
woods and waters of the world were our true home and 
he who did not snare animals and catch fish, perished. 
Man in the main now makes his living by less direct 
production, but in his heart he remains a huntsman and 
a fisherman still. 

Vicariously, we suppose, the fisherman of today who 
brings home a 5-pound bass is experiencing the thrill 
of his distant forefather who dragged in an enormous 
sturgeon and fed the whole camp for two days. Some- 
how he associates himself with the only prowess, aside 
from that in combat, that used to count in the long 
ago. 
If, however, he is inclined to boast that his catch 
came from outwitting the fish, he is on infirm ground. 
Being of a higher order of animal, he is (believe it or 
not) brighter than a fish anyway, or should be. What 
he really outwitted were the opacity of water and the 
dietary whims and general erratic behaviour of the fish. 
Perhaps he had learned enough about the habits of a 


fish to know where he should be lurking and had skill 
enough to cast in the right spot. But probably he was 
merely temporary recipient of the favors of Lady Luck. 

Which leads us to the most fruitful part of this busi- 
ness of fishing for fun. The side products (alas!) are 
generally more important than the catch. Fishermen from 
Izaak Walton on have insisted that God is on their side. 
Some say He subtracts nothing whatever from a man’s 
allotted span for time spent in fishing. Certainly the 
fisherman is one whom He leads beside still waters for 
the restoration of the soul. 

Fishing is many things. It is dawn mist shrouding the 
lake. It is the white lily in the cove, the heron who also 
fishes, the glint from the shell of the sunning turtle. It 
is the lift and send of the waves, salt spray in the face, 
the creamy curl of the bow waves, the slap-slap of hal- 
yards against the mast. It is awayness toward far hori- 
zons, a climing into the lap of nature, a reassurance that 
there is always escape from the ringing of telephones, 
the honk of horns, the pressure of work schedules and 
decisions to be made which fade into their proper pro- 
portion when you renew yourself, rod in hand, “out 
yonder.” 

Those who have known such healing satisfactions want 
reassurance that they who come after will benefit from 
them too. They remember the never to be repeated thrill 
of catching their first fish. They remember that size was 
no object to them as it was no object yesterday to scores 
of boys and girls. They remember, too, that their first 
fish led them to seek others and brought them into the 
rewarding realm of the outdoors. They, many of them, 
happily relived their own introduction to a sport that 
must and, through conservation efforts, will continue. 

In future years we hope the youngsters who fished 
at Round lake will pause occasionally between bites to 
award a crumb of gratitude to the grown-up boys of The 
Independent, the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
commission, and the city operating and safety depart- 
ments who arranged the party, and to the other grown- 
up boys who provided the prizes. 

Remember that Fishathon? You bet! 


From the St. Petersburg Evening Independent 
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woops vines are errors 
in any league 


Florida’s wood using industries — lumber, pulp and 
paper, plywood and others—need trees to operate, to 
make the things all Americans need. Forest fires de- 
stroy much standing timber, damage growing trees, 
and actually reduce potential payrolls of those em- 
ployed in wood manufacturing. Do your part to help 
reduce Florida’s costly forest fire damage by keeping 
fires out of our woods. 


GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 
FLORIDA FOREST SERVICE 
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Photo by Bill Wells 

















CAUGHT IN THE ACT 
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